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Attention 


A sermon by Timothy R. Heflin 


Scripture Passage: Mark 14:8: 
*... She has done what 
she could ...” 


Last year I met with several of 
our classmates, student chaplains 
at Trenton State Prison. Actually, 
we met each week as a peer 
evaluation group to share both the 
joys and any problems or difficul- 
ties we encountered in our visits 
with inmates. On this particular 
day we were challenged by our 
supervisor to consider the various 
reasons why these inmates were in 
prison. Again and again, we kept 
returning to a common theme: all 
of these men, so we thought, were 
in prison because they were either 
raised or lived in poverty-stricken 
neighborhoods, situations in which 
one has to do what one can in 
order to survive, to make ends 
meet, to feed a family. 


As the dialogue progressed I 
sensed a gradual decline in the 
mood of each individual in the 
group, feelings of sadness, of 
being overwhelmed by the prob- 
lems these men faced. Soon we 
began to project these despondent 
feelings upon the world outside of 
the prison and, as you can imagine, 
we soon reached a point at which 
we began to wonder whether our 
presence made any difference in 
the lives of these men. By implica- 
tion, we then began to wonder 
about the relationship between the 
gospel and their world of eco- 
nomic injustice, the relationship 
between the church and econom- 


ics. Too many problems and 
seemingly, too few solutions. 


If you wonder why we as a 
group responded with sadness 
rather than anger, it 1s probably 
because we were white, not black; 
rich, not poor; male, not female; 
educated, and facing a future with 
the luxury of many choices. 
Perhaps you know what I am 
describing. In the preaching class 
last year I listened to sermon after 
sermon about economic problems 
and possible solutions. Good 
sermons to be sure. Yet, I left each 
week a bit depressed, feeling 
overwhelmed by the economic 
problems, apparent lack of an- 
swers, and feeling, perhaps, 
ultimately responsible for the 
problems of the entire world. 

Faced with these problems we 
can respond one of two ways: we 
can become completely detached, 
believing someone “out there” will 
make a difference or we can 
imagine ourselves messiahs, ones 
who must solve all the problems 
and save the world. I know the 
latter option all too well. As a 
white male from a relatively 
affluent economic class I con- 
stantly assume guilt for all the 
world’s problems, which can, in 
turn, simply be another way of 
actually doing nothing. Each week 
at the prison I sensed an attitude 
emerging from the group that 
assumed one of these extremist 
positions. Either/or. Either: “We 
can do nothing.” Or: “We are 
ultimately responsible.” Unfortu- 
nately, with both of these posi- 
tions, this can lead to an existence 
in which all are guilty and no one 
emerges responsible. 


With economic problems in 
mind we confront the text, the 
story of the woman who anointed 
Jesus with perfume. This plot 
unfolds during the religious high- 
moment of the year, in Jerusalem, 
as thousands of pilgrims make 
their way into the city to celebrate 
Passover and the Feast of Unleav- 
ened Bread. The Feast of Unleav- 
ened Bread was a celebration of 
the blessings of the harvest. It was 
an economic celebration, for it 
involved planting and reaping. The 
text reflects those economic 
concerns, with words about costly 
perfume, wasting, selling, three 
hundred denarii, and money to be 
given to the poor. It 1s a story 
about work, about requirements. 


We then began 

to wonder about 
the relationship 
between the gospel 
and their world of 
economic injustice, 
the relationship 
between the church 
and economics. 
Too many problems 
and seemingly, 

too few solutions. 
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When I read this particular 
story | am shocked, disturbed, and 
forced to reflect on Jesus’ words. 
No, it is not what Jesus says to the 
indignant guests which disturbs 
me. It is realistic to say the poor 
will always be with us. These 
words are not radical. In fact, Jesus 
goes on to say that we are to help 
the poor whenever we can. The 
reaction of the dinner guests 1s not 
all that surprising either. We can 
easily identify with their reaction, 
because the poor deserved to be 
fed and clothed and this woman 
has wasted perfume. That 1s how 
most of us would probably re- 
spond. The dinner guests seem to 
have a logical argument. God 
knows, they probably faced 
incredible odds, more work and 
tasks than could be humanly 
accomplished. 


What is shocking, though, 1s 
that Jesus defends this woman. He 
links what this woman does with 
the gospel: “when the gospel is 
preached, what she has done will 
be told in her memory.” As I read 
this story I begin to ask those same 
questions I asked while working at 
the prison. What does the church, 
this gospel we are to preach, have 
to do with the problems of eco- 
nomics? What can I do to make 
any meaningful difference? As 
seminarians and future religious 
leaders of the church, we must ask 
ourselves what we have to offer 
that is different from any other 
social service agency? Jesus 
emphasizes this woman’s attention 
and act of devotion as an example 
of the good news, what it means to 
be religious, and by extension, 
what it means to be a part of the 
church. It is about giving attention 





and making room in our lives for 
the presence of God. 


In attempting to make this 
world a better place I think of my 
own workaholic habits and I 
wonder if I don’t embody a rather 
mistaken idea of what it means to 
be in relationship with God, as part 
of the body of Christ. Often | 
embody a faith that equates 
spirituality and meaning with 
work, a “social concern” that 
makes me wholly responsible for 
the world, becoming both a 


| religious and political messiah, 
\ turning desire and love into duty. 


There is a danger if faith and the 
religious life is thought of as 
another activity, a thing to do. As 
this woman in Mark’s gospel 
shows us, there is something we all 
can do to help the poor, but the life 
of faith is first about giving 
attention to the presence of God 1n 
our midst. It is about being cen- 
tered and self-possessed to the 
extent that we are able to make 
room in our presence, in our life, 
for another human being. 


Simone Weil, in a letter 
concerning the will of God, writes 
“we must love absolutely every- 
thing, as a whole and in each 
detail, including...what is by far 
the most difficult - the sufferings 
of others in so far as we are not 
called upon to relieve them. In 
other words, we must feel the 
reality and presence of God 
through all external things, without 
exception.” This doesn’t mean that 
we become passive. She is writing 
about renunciation, a renunciation 
of our self-centered ambitions and 
desires so that we can make room 
in our life even for those people 


and events which are of no benefit 
to us. Nor do the words of Jesus to 
the dinner guests mean that we are 
to be passive. Both Jesus and Weil 
say We are In some way respon- 
sible, we are to do what we can. 
Yet, there is a point in which we 
can humanly do no more, when we 
must accept reality, where the poor 
will always be with us. 


I am not suggesting we ignore 
the poor. Quite the contrary. I am 
urging us to do what we can. I 
want to remind us, though, as 
members of the body of Christ, we 
have something more to offer, the 
presence of God. As we learn from 
Simon the leper and his dinner 
guests, hospitality and charity 1s 
something more than being able to 
throw a good party and it 1s 
something more than being able to 
give a quarter or dollar to an 
anonymous Street person. Those 
things may be fine in themselves. 
There is, I believe, something 
more involved in our spirituality; it 








1s about reaching out to make this 
a more hospitable world, about 
knowing one’s self, one’s strengths 
and limitations, well enough, so as 
to avoid spreading one’s self too 
thin, becoming burned out, or 
spreading one’s anxieties in the 
name of “social concern.” It is 
about attention, making presence 
in our life both for God and 
neighbor. It is about a rhythm of 
work and rest, worship and ser- 
vice. The task of making room in 
our life for others is difficult and 
the lessons that we learn from this 
are hard to implement in our 
everyday experience. 


In these moments and trying 
days perhaps the poets are our best 
teachers. One such teacher, 
Francesca Benson, has attempted 
to make this a more hospitable 
world for another and the lesson 
she teaches is simply entitled, 
“warning”: 


It is dangerous to give a quarter 

to the woman at the bus stop. 

The one who carries her belongings in bags, 
the one who makes you feel afraid. 


If she asks, 
it is safer to say no 
And no again. 


And if you say yes, 

you will look her in the face 

when you give the quarter. 

That night you will lie awake in your bed 
listening to the rain and thinking of her. 
A few days later you will see her again 
You will wish she was not there 

She will see you and ask 

if you have any change. 


That night you will lie awake 
thinking of what you have that is extra 
so much extra 
not just change 
blankets on the bed, works of art, books, 
transatlantic trips... 
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The next time you see her 

She will be sitting on the bench 

You will go over and sit beside her 

You will ask her name 

it will be Louise 

She will show you a letter from Social Security 
You will read it 

You will not understand what it says 

Louise will laugh and say 

then that means it’s not just me that’s crazy. 


Over the weeks you will see Louise at the bus stop 
Sometimes she will say good morning 
Sometimes she will be talking to herself. 


One day at lunchtime you will approach the bus 
stop 

It will be raining 

You will see Louise standing in the rain 

Her hair and face will be wet 

Your bus will pull up 
you will start to get on the bus 
and find you cannot. 

Instead you will go over and ask Louise 

if she will have lunch with you 

She will say yes 

She will ask if you can go to Burger King 

The people at Burger King will stare at you and 
Louise 

Louise will order a Whopper. 


She will begin to get upset 
She will tell you Burger King has a rule 

that street people can’t sit while they eat. 
You will explain the lunch is paid for 

and she can stay as long as she wants. 
She will not understand. 


That night you will lie awake 
You will think about sitting at lunch 
You will think about relaxing over tea 
You will think about the spare room in your house 
You will wonder what will happen 
if a woman from the womens’ shelter 
moved in. 


You will wonder if the room is waiting 
waiting for a woman who needs it... 


So you see it is dangerous to give quarters 
to the woman at the bus stop. 

She might become your sister 

You might begin to love her. 


Timothy R. Heflin, M.Div. Senior, 
was the winner of the Edward Howell 
Roberts Scholarship in Preaching, 
awarded at commencement last 


spring. 
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Many Are Called, But Few 


A Sermon by Amy A. Arnold 





Scripture passage: 

Matthew 22:1-14 

“Many are called, but few are 
chosen.” 





Seems like a rather harsh 
statement, one which sends chills 
through the spines of those of us 
who, at times, feel less than worthy 
of the gospel. It seems to say that 
the kingdom of heaven 1s reserved 
for only the “cream of the crop,” 
the select elite who somehow live 
perfect lives, untainted by sin or 
shortcomings. It seems to say that 
there are only a few reserved seats 
at the banquet, and that only a few 
worthy souls will fill them, leaving 
the rest of us common folk to 
wander in darkness. It seems to say 
that somehow no matter how good 
we try to be, that no matter how 
much we strive in our hearts to 
follow the call of Christ in our 
lives, that ultimately some will go 
the way of the guest without his 
robe. 


What a strange story this is 
which Matthew presents: the 
parable of the wedding banquet, a 
story about a king whose invitation 
is rejected, whose servants are 
murdered, who in turn murders and 
burns the city of those who showed 
violence; a king, who in a seem- 
ingly merciful and just turn, 
extends his call to those in the 
main streets, to whoever would 
accept the gracious invitation to 
join in the magnificent banquet; a 
king, who in a cruel plot twist, 


comes in and finds a man without 
a wedding robe on, and has him 
bound up and thrown into outer 
darkness where there will be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. But 
why? This man doesn’t seem to 
have committed that great of an 
offense, after all he had been out in 
the street; he had no time to find 
the proper outfit to wear, no time 
to run home and change. Or maybe 
he was just too poor to afford 
something as extravagant as a 
wedding robe. Surely, the punish- 
ment doesn’t fit the crime. Surely, 
the king should have more com- 
passion than that. 


Like most idealistic seminar- 
ians who feel like they can take on 
the world, I chose to tackle this 
lectionary passage for the 10th of 
October, to search for the “good 
news” in this text. I chose it not 
because it’s a passage I love to 
love, or love to hate, but because it 
challenges my very notion of a just 
and compassionate God and forces 
me to deal with not only God’s 
mercy and kindness, but with 
God’s judgement as well. 


But, believe it or not, this 
passage isn’t as gloomy as it 
seems. All is not hopeless. There is 
good news to be found, but it takes 
a little digging. In order to fully 
understand this passage, we have 
to remember that parables are not 
literal stories; they are allegorical, 
stories that have symbolic mean- 
ing. Most biblical scholars agree 
that this parable is symbolic of 
something totally different than 


Are Chosen 


one would imagine from a surface 
reading. According to one 
Matthean scholar, Douglas R.A. 
Hare, the parable 1s meant to 
signify the “Final Judgement” in 
which God, the king, holds the 
messianic banquet for his son, 
Jesus. The servants, far from just 
being slaves, are meant to signify 
those who have gone out to bring 
the message of the good news of 
Jesus Christ, and invite the people 
of God to join in the heavenly 
kingdom. These servants are God’s 
messengers, prophets, disciples, 
even Jesus himself. But, the news 
is met with both indifference on 
the one hand and violence on the 
other. In response to this, in verse 
seven, the king retaliates. “The 
king was enraged. He sent his 
troops, destroyed those murderers, 
and burned their city.” Again, this 
verse doesn’t make much sense 
until we understand what it was 
symbolically meant to signify. 
Many scholars, including Hare, 
believe that this verse refers to the 
destruction of the Jewish Temple 
in Jerusalem in 70 A.D. Indeed, 
many in the early Christian com- 
munity regarded the destruction of 
the temple as “divine retribution” 
for the murder of Jesus and the 
persecution of the Christians. Now, 
I hesitate to say that this was 
indeed God’s wrath against the 
Jewish leaders, because I don’t 
believe in a spiteful God; but it is 
important to note how early 
Christians interpreted such events 
to make sense out of the persecu- 
tion which they faced for the sake 
of the gospel. 
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Anyway, back to the text. 
After God’s invitation is rejected 
by those who initially hear it, the 
invitation is extended to all in the 
streets, both “good and bad,” 
which is symbolic of the inclusion 
of all peoples into the Christian 
community of faith, including the 
Gentiles, those who had been 
previously excluded. And these 
people accepted the invitation and 
came to the banquet. Now, if this 
is true, then the remaining verses 
are not directed to the Jews, or to 
the world in general, but to the 
Christian community, those who 
supposedly accept the good news 
of Jesus Christ. These last few 
verses are, in essence, directed to 
everyone of us in this congrega- 
tion, indeed to everyone who calls 
him or herself “Christian.” 


Now, here’s where it gets a 
little tricky, and here again we find 
ourselves having to face the man 
without his wedding robe. But 
before we think that God wishes to 
throw people out of the banquet 
who cannot afford fancy clothing, 
we have to realize what this 
wedding robe signifies. Wearing a 
wedding robe at a wedding ban- 
quet is meant to signify being 
ready and willing to participate in 
the banquet, and in this passage, it 
signifies being ready and willing to 
participate in the kingdom of 
heaven. According to another 
noted biblical scholar, Daniel J. 
Harrington, “*... itis not enough 
to show up at the banquet; one 
must be prepared to enter into the 
banquet as a full participant... 
[the parable] provides a warning 





that mere admission is not enough; 
an appropriate response is 
needed.” Therefore, one who is 
without a robe is one who is not 
prepared to fully participate in the 
kingdom of heaven, one who 1s not 
willing to respond with gratitude to 
the gift which he or she has been 
given. The phrase, “many are 
called, but few are chosen” is 
meant to summarize the events of 
the entire parable, indeed of the 
entire history of salvation. All have 
been invited, but only those who 
accept the invitation and respond 
appropriately, willing to partici- 
pate, will be allowed to remain at 
the banquet. It sounds pretty harsh, 
but in actuality, it really isn’t. It 1s 
not meant to instill terror into our 
hearts that God is waiting to 
pounce on us if we don’t do the 
right things. But it is meant to 
promote us, as Christians, to keep 
doing what we’re already doing: 
striving to follow the call of Christ 
in our hearts and in our lives. 


Wearing one’s robe does not 
signify being perfect, being 
righteous, or being worthy of the 
invitation; but it does signify being 
prepared to make an effort to 
respond with gratitude by striving 
to work in the ministry of Jesus 
Christ. This invitation is a gift, 
something which we do not earn, 
something which we cannot attain 
by our own merit. This invitation 
is symbolic of the gift of salvation, 
of the grace of God poured out 
upon God’s people. The proper 
response, indeed the only response 
we can give, is gratitude; it is to be 
willing to participate in the king- 
dom of heaven, not just in the age 
to come, but in the here and now. 
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Have you ever thought about 
what it means to participate in the 
ministry of the church? Well, at 
the risk of boring you silly, get 
ready for a lesson in Presbyterian 
Polity! According to the Presbyte- 
rian Book of Order, membership in 
this denomination is not just a 
matter of walking in the front door 
and sitting down in the pew. 


A faithful member accepts 
Christ's call to be involved respon- 
sibly in the ministry of his or her 
Church. Such involvement in- 
cludes, [among other things]: 





proclaiming the good news, 
taking part in the common life 
and worship of a particular 
church, 

supporting the work of the 
Church through the giving of 
money, time, and talents, 
participating in the governing 
responsibilities of the church, 
responding to God's activity in 
the world through service to 
others, .. . and 

working in the world for peace, 
justice, freedom, and human 
fulfillment.” (G-5.0102) 


It definitely seems like a pretty 
tall order to fill, 
doesn’t it?! But, 
nowhere in that 
description does it 
say that one must 
be perfect, that 
one must abso- 
lutely fulfill every 
responsibility, but 
only that one must 
strive to do the 
work of ministry 
to the best of his 
or her ability. For 
this congregation, 
that could mean 
working as a 
Stephen Minister 
to help those 
suffering a loss or 
crisis, volunteer- 
ing as a church 
educator in Youth 
Club and Sunday 
school, working 
in the cribbery 
during worship so 
that the parents of 
those young 
children can 


participate in the worship service, 
serving as an elder or deacon, even 
something as simple as turning to 
others in the pews and greeting 
them, not just those you know, but 
those who are new and need to feel 
welcomed. And it is a testimony to 
the work of God in this congrega- 
tion that you are already doing 
each of these things, and more. 
Thanks be to God for that! These 
are our responses of gratitude to all 
that God has given us. It should 
never be a response of fear that if 
we don’t do everything just right, 
God will throw us into outer 
darkness. I truly believe that God 
doesn’t work that way. We need 
only to respond with gratitude. 
This is what it means to accept the 
invitation to the wedding banquet. 
This 1s what it means to wear our 
wedding robes. 


Several weeks ago, I had the 
opportunity to volunteer with the 
Saturday Morning Breakfast Club. 
It was the Saturday after West 
Church had burned to the ground; 
we had moved to Grace Methodist 
Church up the street to prepare the 
meal. Everyone seemed to adapt 
very well. Volunteers were busily 
setting the tables, cooking the 
sausages, filling bowls with sliced 
peaches, and pouring juice into 
cups. I myself experienced for the 
first time the joys of flipping 
pancakes on the griddle. Sadly, 
many pancakes lost their lives in 
my initial attempts of flipping, 
either burned beyond recognition 
or accidentally mushed together in 
an unappetizing mound of half- 
cooked batter. But as time went on, 
I got a little better at it. Eventually 
the time had come for those invited 





to be served their meals. I took the 
job of greeting the men and 
women as they walked into the 
kitchen, handing them their plates. 
When the streams of those filing in 
dwindled to a slow trickle, I took a 
break, and decided to go out into 
the great hall to witness the 
banquet for myself. As I watched 
the men and women eating their 
food and saw the volunteers with 
their pitchers of milk and coffee 
making sure that each glass was 
filled, I remembered those words: 
“we are called not to be served, but 
to serve.” Just then, a man who 
had finished his meal got up from 
the table and walked over to the 
back corner of the room where an 
old upright piano was sitting. He 
put down his things, sat down at 
the bench, and raised his hands to 
the keys. And from the tips of his 
fingers came the most glorious 
music. It filled the room, not 
obtrusively, but quietly, and added 
its voice to the murmurs and 
conversations of those still seated 
at their tables. I watched as another 
man walked up and stood by the 
piano to listen, never once taking 
his eyes off of the man who was 
playing. For a moment, I felt the 
presence of God. For a moment it 
all made sense to me: our purpose 
here, the meaning of discipleship, 
the overwhelming love that God 
has for each and every one of us. 
For a moment, that music seemed 
like the most beautiful music I had 
ever heard, not because this man 
was as accomplished a pianist as 
Andre Watts, or as musically 
inspired as Mozart, but because 
though he didn’t have much in life, 
not even a home to live in or 
enough money to buy a breakfast 


of his own, this was his response to 
the gift which he had been given; 
this was his attempt to participate, 
to put on his wedding robe and 
join in the festivities. At that 
moment, I saw him as one of the 
chosen; and God’s presence was as 
real to me as the floor beneath my 
feet. But, as with every sublime 
moment, it quickly faded, and I 
turned my attention back to the 
kitchen, for more people had to be 
served and more details had to be 
attended to. But that picture has 
stayed in my mind; I consider it as 
yet another undeserved gift I’ve 
been given by God. 


“Many are called, but 
few are chosen.” 


So, it is not enough just to 
show up, just to walk through the 
door and sit down in the pew, 
devoid of any sense of responsibil- 
ity or desire to be actively involved 
in Christ’s ministry on earth. 
That’s not what God’s grace is 
about; it’s not a “free-bie” in that 
sense. Being given such an ex- 
travagant gift demands some kind 
of response. When someone gives 
you a gift, what do you say? You 
say, “thank-you.” How do you 
respond when God gives you a 
gift, something so spectacular and 
extravagant as to make your jaw 
drop to the floor and set your heart 
beating wildly in excitement? You 
say, “thank-you.” Our work in the 
church and in Christ’s ministry are 
our ways of saying “thank-you” to 
God for the invitation which God 
has given to us. We do not earn 
this invitation by good works, or 
by anything according to our own 
merit, or by the clothes we wear, 
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or by the cars we drive, or by the 
houses we live in; every good 
Reformed Presbyterian knows this. 
Yet knowing this should never 
lead us to complacency or self- 
righteousness, but should cause us 
to respond appropriately, to 
respond with excitement and 
commitment, to don our wedding 
robes, ready and prepared to 
participate fully in the banquet to 
come. For the wedding robe 1s not 
to be seen as symbolic of one who 
is “perfect” or “holy” or “righ- 
teous,” but as one who Strives to 
respond with gratitude to the gift 
he or she has been given. That is 
all that God expects of us, and 
quite frankly, all that we can truly 
give. To be chosen 1s not to be 
worthy, but to be grateful, and to 
always Strive to respond with 
thankfulness to a God who is 
merciful, kind, and just. 


“Many are called, but 
few are chosen.” 


Amy A. Arnold was one of the winners 
of the Jagow Preaching Scholarships, 
awarded at commencement last 
spring. She is currently doing a year- 
long internship at Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, 
Delaware. This sermon was preached 
there on Sunday, October 10, 1993. 
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For the Lord thy God is With Thee 


A sermon preached at the Service of Victory for Homer Wil! Burney 
by The Reverend John A. Harrison, Jr. 





Scripture Passage: 

Joshua 1:1-9 

* ... [hereby command you: 

Be strong and courageous; do 
not be frightened or dismayed, 
for the Lord your God is with 
you wherever you go.” (NRSV) 


Moses, the son of Amram and 
Jochebed, the great-grand-son of 
Levi, and the brother of Aaron and 
Miriam; Moses, whose mother 
made an ark of life which she set 
adrift upon the waters of the Nile; 
Moses, who was found, adopted, 
and came of age as a Prince in the 
House of Pharaoh. Through his 
veins justice rolled down like a 
mighty river. Moses, the Hebrew 
prophet, leader and lawgiver. 
Moses, the servant of the Lord, had 
died. 


According to their custom, the 
Hebrew people observed a time of 
mourning which lasted for thirty 
days. As the shock of losing one so 
dear gave way to acceptance of 
God’s will, so too did their grief 
give way to doubt, fear and guilt. 
Their grief gave way to fear as 
they pondered: 

“Who would now stand in the 
gap between God and his chosen 
people?” 








Their grief gave way to fear as 
they recalled that Moses alone 
heard God’s voice from the 
burning bush saying: 

“I have indeed seen the misery 
of my people...I have heard their 
cries and I am concerned about 
their suffering.” 

Their grief gave way to doubt as 
they wondered: 

“Who now will stand firm for 
God against the likes of Pharaoh.” 
Their grief gave way to guilt as 
they remembered former occasions 
of shame... 

But after a while, God took 
action to move those who mourned 
from hopeless grief to the hopeful 
joy of salvation. After the death of 
Moses, the servant of the Lord, the 
Lord said to Joshua: 

“Moses my servant is dead. Now 
then, you and all these people get 
ready ... get ready to cross the 
Jordan River. As I was with 
Moses, I will be with you; I will 
never leave you or forsake you. Be 
strong and courageous, because 
you will lead these people to 
inherit the land I swore to their 
forefathers.” 

I can almost hear God’s voice 
saying, be strong and courageous 
because Homer Will Burney knew 
Jesus Christ as his Savior. Stand 
firm therefore, beloved, and hear 
these words spoken by Jesus 
nearly twenty centuries ago: 

“Just as Moses lifted up the snake 
in the desert, so the son of man 
must be lifted up that everyone 
who believes in him may have 
eternal life. For God so loved the 
world that he gave his one and 
only son that whoever believes in 
him shall not perish but have 
eternal life. God did not send his 


son into the world to condemn the 
world, but to save the world 
through him. Whoever believes in 
him 1s not condemned, but who- 
ever does not believe stands 
condemned already because he has 
not believed in the name of God’s 
one and only son.” (John 3:14-18) 


It is well with my soul that 
Homer Will Burney believed in the 
name of Jesus ... It is well with my 
soul that Homer Will Burney 
worshipped the name of Jesus ... It 
is Well with my soul that Homer 
Will Burney confessed the name of 
Jesus. Because of that confession, 
the real Homer Will Burney, that 
spiritual being which lived within 
this mortal flesh, has returned to 
his Lord. 


Death is no respecter of 
persons. While in the midst of our 
daily activities, both young and 
old, black and white, male and 
female, saved and unsaved, will be 
compelled to answer her eternal 
call. So, I ask you today, have you 
accepted Jesus as your savior? 
This can be your assurance of 
God’s protective presence in the 
midst of the storm. Jesus has the 
power to still the tempest. He can 
move every mourner from the 
negative grief of the hopeless to 
the positive healing bereavement 
of those who believe in eternal life 
through Christ Jesus. 

Accept Christ ... stand firm against 
fear and doubt. 

Trust Christ ... stand firm against 
hopelessness. 

Trust Him while your strength is 
waning. Even now, as dark doubts 
assail you, Trust Christ. 
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For God said, “Have I not 
commanded thee? Be strong and of 
good courage; Be not afraid, 
neither be thou dismayed for the 
Lord Thy God is with thee wher- 
ever you go.” 


The Reverend John A. Harrison, Jr., 
M.Div Senior, was one of the winners 
of the Jagow Preaching Scholarships 
awarded at commencement last 
spring. This sermon was preached at 
the funeral of his uncle, Homer Will 
Burney, in July, 1993. 
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Passion Fierce as the Grave 


A Sermon by Michael Church 





Scripture Passage: 

Song of Songs 7:10-8:4 

*...O, that you were like a brother 
to me ... If I met you outside, 

I would kiss you, and no one 
would despise me ...” 





When my mother was a teen- 
ager, her parents did not much care 
for the boys she went out with. A 
few of them were the beatnik types 
who smoked dope and read 
Kerouac and made parents nervous 
in those days. My grandfather put 
his foot down on that pretty 
quickly. After this came a few of 
what they called “nice” boys, 
clean-cut types that you might 
expect parents to like. But these 
guys got the thumbs-down too. 
There was only one thing wrong 
with these boys, but it was serious 
enough: they were .. . Irish. 


My grandfather didn’t care 
much for Irish boys. He had grown 
up in the Brooklyn ghettos, back 
when you decided who your 
friends were according to which 
country their parents had come 
from. My grandfather’s people 
were Finns, which meant that 
along with not caring much for the 
Irish, he could live without Rus- 
sians, Jews, Poles or Swedes. He 
really didn’t like Swedes. All hell 
broke loose the day Mom brought 
home an Italian boyfriend. 


After the Italian incident, my 
grandparents decided that Mom 
couldn’t date any Roman Catho- 
lics. Their reasoning was that 


anybody she went out to a movie 
with was a potential husband, and 
that she couldn’t marry a Catholic 
because the theological differences 
between Lutherans and Catholics 
would pull the marriage apart. 
Well, maybe there was some 
theology at work there, or maybe 
this was just an easy way to keep 
those Irish and Italian guys out of 
the house. There wasn’t much 
Mom could do about it while she 
was in high school, and soon 
enough they shipped her off to a 
nice Lutheran college where she 
was expected to meet a nice 
unobjectionable Lutheran boy — 
and not one of those Swedish 
Lutherans, either. Instead, she took 
up with my dad, who was precisely 
the kind of dope-smoking 
Kerouac-reading beatnik type she 
was supposed to stay away from in 
the first place. And on top of that 
he was a Presbyterian. 


Things have changed a little 
since then. My grandparents got 
used to the idea of their kids 
marrying Presbyterians. A couple 
of their grandkids married Roman 
Catholics, but Grandmama and 
Grandpapa never said a word. One 
of my cousins went out on a real 
limb and married a Buddhist, and 
they still didn’t say a thing. For the 
last couple of years, my brother 
Jeremy has been living with a 
woman named Kathleen. She’s 
Irish and Catholic, but they are 
probably going to get married and 
for a while we thought Jeremy 
might convert. One time I asked 


my grandmother how she felt 
about this and she shook her head 
a little. “Well,” she whispered, “I 
like weddings and I’m not getting 
any younger, so I wish they would 
hurry it up.” 


Times change, but they don’t 
change that much. My grandpar- 
ents never approved of the Jewish 
women I dated in college, and my 
sister didn’t even try to tell them 
about the African-American fellow 
she was involved with for a while. 
Catholics and Presbyterians, sure. 
Marry an Italian, okay, maybe, 
why not. But people still need to 
draw the line somewhere, don’t 
they? There’s always going to be a 
point when somebody, maybe your 
family or maybe your friends or 
maybe somebody else who wants 
the best for you, puts a hand on 
your shoulder and says “No, not 
that one — don’t fall in love with 
that one. She isn’t — you know — 
quite your type”; or less subtly: 
“He’s not our kind, is he?” 


Every few years, we change 
our minds about just who isn’t 
quite the type; what scandalized 
my grandparents in the Fifties 
doesn’t even make them blink 
today. But there’s always some- 
body out there that we want out 
kids to stay away from. Of course, 
the kids don’t listen. Romeo was 
supposed to stay away from that 
damned Capulet girl, but instead 
he went to a party at her place and 
one thing led to another and they 
came to a bad end. They should 
have listened. Jets don’t mix with 
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Sharks, but Tony and Maria 
wouldn’t listen — and they wound 
up badly too. Tristan was bringing 
the princess Iseult across the sea to 
her wedding with King Mark, 
when they fell in love. When it 
was too late, King Mark spoke the 
benediction over both their 
corpses. What’s wrong with these 
people? Don’t they know what’s 
good for them? That’s what people 
say: They don’t listen, these young 
lovers, and they get what they 
deserve. 


The characters in the Song of 
Songs don’t seem to be listening, 
either. There are two lovers, a 
woman and a man. They do most 
of the talking. There are also some 
women, the “Daughters of Jerusa- 
lem,” who don’t seem to approve 
of what is going on. “What’s all 
this,” they seem to ask, in offended 
tones. They stare at the woman 
because her skin is dark and her 
breasts are small, but she knows 
that she is beautiful and tells them 
so. They make her defend her love 
for the man (5:9) — what makes 
him special? What makes him 
right for her? “And even though 
she answers them in detail — a lot 
of detail, some of it almost too 
personal for us when we listen — 
still it seems that the Daughters of 
Jerusalem don’t think much of this 
match. 


Their opinion counts, too. 
Because of them, and because of 
the people who agree with them, 
this is a secretive love affair. The 
lovers visit each other at night, 
when the streets are empty. Once 
she finds him in the street and 
sneaks him past the night-watch- 


men, into her house. Another time, 
looking for him at night again, she 
is beaten up by those same watch- 
men; she is beaten and her coat is 
taken away. The watchmen seem 
to agree with the Daughters of 
Jerusalem: these two should stay 
away from each other. 


We don’t know what it was 
about these two lovers that people 
disapproved of, what it was that 
caused them to sneak around in the 
back alleys at night looking for 
each other. There are all sorts of 
possibilities, of course. Maybe one 
or the other of them was a for- 
eigner, and worshiped some 
foreign god — this poem is always 
connected to Solomon, after all, 
whose seven hundred wives and 
three hundred concubines seem to 
have come from every country on 
earth. This could be the poet’s 
defense of Solomon — “Don’t 
criticize the king; let the king love 
whomever he chooses, even if she 
does not worship the God of 
Israel.”” Maybe the man in the 
poem was a Levite priest, subject 
to all sorts of legal restictions — 
he couldn’t marry a divorced 
woman, for example, or a widow, 
Or a woman from some other clan 
(Lev. 21). Or maybe she was from 
the south and he was from the 
north — you know how that one 
goes: the theological difference 
between Judah and Israel would 
pull any marriage apart. The 
bottom line is that he was a Shark 
and she was Jet and that was all 
there was to it. They would stay 
away from each other if they knew 
what was good for them. 


Things have changed 
a little since then. 
My grandparents got 
used to the idea of 
their kids marrying 
Presbyterians. 


But of course they didn’t stay 
away from each other. They talked 
about one another, and talked in 
the kind of language that 
embarasses anyone who Is not in 
love. He says that she 1s like a lily 
among the brambles, and she says 
that he is a lone apple tree among 
the scrub. He says that she 1s 
flawless, with cheeks like pome- 
granates and breasts like grape 
clusters, with lips that drip nectar, 
a mouth full of milk and honey. 
She says that if she is a garden, her 
beloved should come into the 
garden and eat its choicest fruit. 
And this is only the beginning; 
pretty soon, things get really 
steamy. 


Years ago, my Sunday School 
teacher told me about this book. 
He explained that there has been a 
time when churches would take 
their pew bibles and glue shut the 
pages of the Song of Songs, to 
keep children from getting any 
ideas. As soon as I got home from 
Sunday School that day, I read the 
book through a half dozen times, 
blushing every time. And now that 
I’m grown up, I realize that I 
missed all the really hot stuff 
anyway. 
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And that is precisely the point 
to this poem. If you tell a twelve- 
year-old boy to keep his nose out 
of such-and-such a book, you can 
bet that he will have read it 
through by morning. If you tell a 
couple of young lovers to stay 
away from each other, you can bet 
that they will run around the streets 
of Jerusalem in the middle of the 
night, and arrange a secret rendez- 
vous. You can’t quiet a child’s 
curiosity and you can’t control the 
passion that human beings have for 
one another. All the wise advice 
from parents, all the warnings from 
the Daughters of Jerusalem, all the 
harassment from the city watch- 
men, does not even begin to 
outweigh the pleasure of a little 
time with the person you love. And 
why should it? 


In the passage at hand, the 
woman speaks to her beloved. She 
invites him to leave Jerusalem, to 
get out of town, to go with her into 
the vineyards and see whether the 
vines have budded, whether the 
grape blossoms have opened. They 
will look for pomegranates and 
mandrake-roots. Pomegranates are 
a familiar symbol of female 
fertility, as mandrake-roots are of 
male sexuality. If you have ever 
taken a good look at either one, 
you will know why. She tells him 
that they will look for pomegranate 
blossoms and enjoy the aroma of 
mandrake, along with all the other 
choice fruits which are prepared 
for them. This talk of pomegran- 
ates and mandrakes, grapes and 
apples, honey and nectar — this is 
quite a banquet, isn’t it? And it is 
more than that, of course. 


This might seem like a roman- 
tic weekend getaway, the sort of 
vacation that most couples need to 
take more often. But we can’t 
forget what is really happening 
here: they are sneaking out of 
town, preparing to meet secretly in 
some remote village where nobody 
knows them or knows their fami- 
lies. It is not an elopement, neces- 
sarily, because there is no talk of 
marriage here; but it is certainly a 
tryst. 


The woman brings this home 
for us when she exclaims “O, that 
you were like my brother’ — that 
is, some one I was allowed to be 
seen with — “then when I met you 
in the street, I would kiss you and 
no one would despise me. I could 
take you home to my mother’s 
house and give you spiced wine to 
drink, and the juice of my [ahem!] 
pomegranates.” She knows, as we 
know, that society does not change 
overnight; if she could not be seen 
with him yesterday, then she 
cannot be seen with him today. 
And so she sighs: “Oh, 1f only his 
left hand were under my head, and 
his right hand were wrapped 
around me.” This, like most of the 
Song of Songs, is the voice of 
yearning, of a passion that has 
been forced underground, into the 
backstreets and far-off villages, of 
a love so forbidden that it cannot 
even speak its name. 


There are some poems that 
treat love as a game, a puzzle to be 
played with and twisted until the 
pieces come together. But the Song 
of Songs is not that kind of poem; 
instead, it takes love seriously, as a 
serious pursuit driven by the kind 
of human passion that burns like a 


raging flame — this is the lan- 
guage of the poem — a flame that 
the oceans cannot put out and the 
floods cannot drown. Where some 
poets think of love as a species of 
joke, a pursuit to be trifled with 
and then discarded when it gets 
tired, our poet recognizes that true 
love puts a brand upon the heart, 
no less certain than the brand we 
put on cattle to show that they are 
ours. Love is not a game; instead, 
it “is strong as death, [and] passion 
[is] fierce as the grave.” (8:6) 


I have compared the forbidden 
passion of our lovers to Romeo 
and Juliet, or to the couple in West 
Side Story or to Tristan and Isolde. 
All these lovers meet on the sly, 
under cover of darkness, in out-of- 
the-way places where they will not 
be seen. All these lovers give way 
to their passion despite what they 
are told by friends, by family, even 
by the law: that their love cannot 
exist, that it has no right to exist, 
that it must cease to exist. But their 
love exists, strong as death and 
fierce as the grave. And these 
lovers — Romeo and Juliet, Maria 
and Tony, Tristan and Isolde — 
they all die. There is a penalty for 
breaking society’s rules, and they 
all pay it, every one of them. 


This penalty is not a fictional 
device, either. It really exists — 
just ask the young African-Ameri- 
can man who walked down a street 
in Bensonhurst with an Italian 
woman on his arm. He was at- 
tacked by a mob and murdered, 
right there in the street, because 
the neighborhood didn’t like his 
choice of dates on a Friday night. 
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Years ago, my Sunday School 


teacher told me about the Song 


of Songs. He explained that 


there has been a time when 


churches would take their pew 


bibles and glue shut the pages 


of the Song of Songs, to keep 


children from getting any ideas. 


As soon as! got home from 
Sunday School that day, | read 
the book through a half dozen 


times. 


Or ask my uncle’s friends, a 
white man and a black woman, 
who were married to each other in 
the South in the nineteen-sixties. 
People warned them, told them 
that this sort of thing wasn’t right, 
wasn’t going to work, that you had 
to listen to what people said. But 
the couple didn’t listen, they just 
got married and went on living 
their own lives until one night 
some of the local gentry broke 
down their door. These fine 
citizens held the husband down 
and tore the shirt off his back, and 
then they took out a Buck knife 
and carved some words into his 
chest, words that said exactly what 
they thought he was, what his 


crime was. They were not pretty 
words and I will not repeat them in 
the pulpit, but this man will always 
remember them because he wears 
them today like a seal over his 
heart. 


There are penalties for break- 
ing society’s rules. The penalties 
are real and they hurt but people 
pay them anyway because love is 
not a game. Instead, it is strong as 
death and fierce as the grave. 


That is the way we usually 
hear the story, isn’t it? You break 
the rules, you take your chances, 
you pay the price. But that isn’t 


what the Song of Solomon says. 
This is forbidden love, this is 
dangerous passion, but this is not 
tragedy. 


These lovers do not drink 
poison, they do not throw them- 
selves upon their swords, they are 
not shot dead in a playground. 
These lovers survive. And more 
than that, they change the world, or 
at least a part of the world — we 
do not know about the watchmen, 
but we know that the Daughters of 
Jerusalem have changed. By the 
end of the poem, they no longer 
challenge the woman, they no 
longer warn her; instead, they ask 
which way her beloved has gone, 
so that they can help her seek him 
out. (6:1) They call her their sister 
and, still worried that — despite 
the pomegranates — she may not 
be pretty enough, they offer to 
fancy her up; if she is a wall, they 
will put silver shingles on her; if 
she is a door, they will cover her 
with sweet-smelling cedarwood. 
By the end of the poem, when the 
woman calls to her beloved she 
says that her companions are 
listening for his voice as well. 


Somewhere in this poem, even 
the Daughters of Jerusalem seem 
to become convinced that love is 
more important than social propri- 
ety, more important than skin color 
or religion, more important (it may 
well be) than the Laws of Moses. 
Like Juliet’s nurse, they change 
from upright guardians of the 
social norm to advocates of love 
itself, collaborators in a human 
enterprise that triumphs over fear 
and defeats the law. 
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In a world (and a religious 
tradition) that wants to control 
passion, to decide that some sorts 
of love are acceptable and others 
are not, the Song of Songs recog- 
nizes the strength and the persis- 
tence of human feeling. It endorses 
love between people, even love 
that may be against the rules. And 
it looks dimly upon those watch- 
men who are so sure of them- 
selves, so sure of the law they 
represent, so sure of what is decent 
and what 1s indecent, that they will 
hold a woman back from the man 
she loves, that they will beat her 
and taunt her and drive her away in 
tears. It looks dimly upon them 
because it recognizes that human 
love is strong as death and that 
passion 1s fierce as the grave. 


If there were no more to our 
life than a journey toward the 
grave, perhaps we could live with 
human rules. But we know of 
another love than ours, a love that 
is stronger even than death and 
fiercer, less yielding, more persis- 
tent even than clutches of the 
grave. Knowing of this love, let us 
consider carefully any rules, any 
laws, any taboos that may inform 
our actions. We can ignore the 
lesson of this song, the lesson that 
love will persist where all else 
fades away. We can ignore that 
lesson, but we do so at our own 
peril. 


Someday, a choice will be set 
before each of us. A child will fall 
in love with the wrong person, or a 
pastor will have broken the rules 
that we set up for pastors, or a 
friend will tell us something that 
we had not guessed and did not 
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want to know. We will confront 
the fires of passion, the raging 
flame of a forbidden love. On that 
day, we will have to decide 
whether we are watchmen, strug- 
gling to control the uncontrollable, 
to quench the unquenchable — or 
whether we are the Daughters of 
Jerusalem, slow to learn but able, 
at last, to recognize love’s power 
and to give love what it is due. 


Michael Church, an M.Div senior, was 
one of the winners of the Jagow 
Preaching Scholarships, awarded at 
commencement last spring. He offers 
this sermon as a wedding gift to Noelle 
Damico and Jeff Geary, who were 
married in Miller Chapel in July, 1993, 
and who used this text in their wedding 
ceremony. “It is also offered with hope 
to those many lesbian and gay couples 
who are not yet welcome to celebrate 
their love within our churches.” — MC 
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Poetry S(t)imu(ti)lations 


Dwight Davidson 


Imago Dei? 


A little ARCANE, 

don’t you think 

when the universal zip is 
90210 

when you saw 

Dillon 12 times yes- 

terday and none of him said hi. 

Chae ne yay? 


when teaspoonfuls? Hell. 
Dumptrucks have measured us 
out our lives 
were on the overhead before we came to class. 





So I say PLAGIARIZE(?) 
Still, 
waters run deep they 
think 
but you know that they 
stagnate 
when we are the image of 


ourselves. 
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Did You 
Meet Any 
Locals? 


by David Weaver 
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Israel since 1947: Creati 


“48° srael was established in the territory of Palestine, whic 
aga League of Nations mandate. The British mandate 





ng a nation 


h had been granted to Great Britain after World War | 
included a declaration to support Zionism, the 


Sa movement to create a Jewish homeland. Violence erupted between Arabs and Jews and became 
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homeland. In 1947 the United Nations voted to partition Pa 


Israel declared independence on May 14, 1948, following Britain's withdrawal from the area. Here's a look at 
how Israel's boundaries have been redrawn in the aftermath of several wars with neighboring Arab countries: 


1947: 1949-’67 :atter Israeli 1967: 





United Nations Partition Plan War of Independence 
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The United Nations voted to set Following Arab attacks on 
up both a Jewish and an Arab Israel in May 1948, the 
state, and fixed their borders, Israelis pushed back the 


with Jerusalem to be an U.N.- Arab armies and extended 
administered international city. the area under Israeli control 


The Jews accepted the plan; 
the Arabs rejected it. 


beyond then U.N.-set 





omnipresent in Palestine, with British efforts to reconcile the groups proving fruitless. 
* The plight of European Jews following the Holocaust during World War II intensified efforts to create a Jewish 


lestine into two states, one Jewish and one Arab. 


The “Six Day War’ 
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As a result of the 1967 war, Israel took 
the Sinai from Egypt, the Gaza Strip 
from Egypt, the West Bank and East 
Jerusalem from Jordan, and the Golan 
Heights from Syria. 


borders for the Jewish state. 





Source: Associated Press research, Foundation for Middle East Peace, West Bank Data Project, CIA, United Jewish Appeal, State Department, The Economst 
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The phone rang in my Brown 
Hall 100m at the incredible hour of 
5:30 a.m. Reluctantly leaving the 
warmth of my hand-stitched quilt, 
I picked up the receiver and 
mumbled “Hello.” “Hello David!” 
the excited voice responded, “this 
is ‘Brahim from Gaza, do you 
remember me?” 


Did I rrmemb—how could I 
forget, even at 5:30 in the morn- 
ing?! It was ‘Brahim who wel- 
comed me into his home ina 


sweltering Palestinian refugee 
camp in the Israeli-occupied Gaza 
Strip. It was ‘Brahim who sat with 
me under the grapevine beside his 
house and talked about life in the 
dusty ghettoes he calls home. It 
was ‘Brahim who risked imprison- 
ment and the demolition of his 
home to arrange a midnight 
meeting with several “wanted” 
people, Palestinian men who have 
resorted to armed struggle to 
establish a Palestinian state. 
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Israel today LEBANON 


Following the Israel-Egypt peace agreement 
in 1979, the Sinai Peninsula was returned 
to Egypt. The future of the Israel-occupied 
West Bank and Gaza Strip remain 
in dispute. 


GOLAN HEIGHTS 
Poplulation: 27,000 
About 11,000 Israelis and 
16,000 Syrians 

Part of Syria before 1967 war; 
annexed by Israel in 1981. 
Syria wants the territory back. 
Israel says the Heights are 
essential for its security. 





Mediterranean Sea 


Jewish settlement 
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GAZA STRIP 


Poplulation: 754,300 
750,000 Palestinians 
(470,000 are refugees) and 
4,300 Jewish settlers 
Administered by Egypt before 
1967 war, when Israeli 
occupation began. Palestinians 
want Gaza to become a part 

of a Palestinian state. 


EGYPT 


Sinai Peninsula 
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SYRIA 


WEST BANK and 

EAST JERUSALEM 

Poplulation: 1.45 million 

About one million Palestinians and 
over 200,000 Jewish settlers 

Both part of Jordan before 1967 war; 
occupied by Israel since 1967. 
Palestinians want the West Bank to 
become part of their would-be state, 
with East Jerusalem as the capital. 
Israel so far has only been ready to 
grant them limited autonomy or 
self-rule. 
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Graphics used with permission of the 
Associated Press. 


“Yes, I remember you,” I 
replied, “I can’t believe I’m 
hearing your voice again, ‘Brahim. 
How are you? How 1s life since the 
signing of the peace agreement?” 


“T am doing fine, David,” he 
replied, hesitating, “but it is still 
very bad here. Your friend Nahab 
was killed by the Israeli soldiers 
the day after you left, and two of 
our wanted friends have been 
captured and taken to prison. And, 
just yesterday in Bureij Camp, the 
Israeli soldiers blew up five homes 


and killed two more people. Where 
is the peace? We want to see the 
peace.” 


So easily we forget Gaza, I 
thought. After a blitz of news for 
several weeks, we move on to 
Somalia and Bosnia. But how can I 
forget Gaza? 


I cannot forget one young 
mother’s face, as she held tightly 
to her one year old son, telling me 
about her husband’s arrest and 
imprisonment in the middle of the 
night just two days before: 


“The soldiers say, ‘we want to 
speak with him outside for just five 
minutes.’ But I know, a minute is 
like a year in Gaza. Everyone must 
go in the prison, children, small 
boys, when they grow up, they 
must be in the prison; we take it as 
usual.” 


Because almost 90% of Palestinian 
men over the age of 14 spend time 
in prison, this young mother knew 
all too well what was in store for 
her one year old son. Why must 
any mother come to expect this 
fate for her children? 


Testament 


This summer, as leader of a 
five member Christian Peacemaker 
Team invited to the Gaza Strip by 
Palestinians, I had many opportu- 
nities to ask myself “Why? Why 
are human beings, created in the 
image of God, living under such 
wretched conditions? Why is the 
scythe of violence, which brought 
unspeakable destruction and 
holocaust onto one people, now 
being wielded by those same 
people against others? Why have 
the leaders of my country decided 
to give four billion dollars each 
year to support such barbaric 
treatment of human beings?” 


“Everyone comes only to write a 
story about us in the newspaper or 
for information in the file and 
nothing changes,” said one father 
of four, recently unemployed since 
Israel sealed the territories. (The 
unemployment rate has jumped to 
over 50% since Palestinian 
workers can no longer get to their 
jobs in Israel.) “A lot of people say 
that we Palestinians need money 
because we are refugees, but it’s 
not true; we don’t want money, 
what we need Is safety, and 
freedom.” 


Living with refugees in five of 
the eight refugee camps, we 
discovered that since the Six Day 
War in 1967 [see box on page 18], 
life for Palestinians in Gaza has 
been a living hell. With very few 
building permits granted by the 
Israeli military occupiers, the 
nearly 800,000 people live 
crammed into tiny homes. One 
home in which I stayed had 35 
people living under the same roof; 
seven other men and | slept on a 





row of thin mats in a small room. 
What rationale can there be for 
denying permission to build a 
basic home for one’s married 
children? 


“We live a life without meaning,” 
said a young boy recently gradu- 
ated from high school, but without 
money or a way of earning money 
to fulfill his goal of being a doctor. 
“The shooting and harassment 
which we experienced yesterday 
we have already forgotten. We are 
trying to prepare ourselves for 
what will happen today.” 


Moving about in the sprawling 
camps, walking between homes — 
at times, in single file — we were 
very careful not to step in the raw 
sewage which ran down the center 
of the alleys and streets. After 25 
years of occupation, the Israelis 
haven’t installed even the most 
basic sewage system. The over- 
powering stench which results 
was, at times, more than my nose 
cared to take in. With tax rates, 
and water and electric rates, in 
many cases twice as high as those 
paid by the Israelis, who get much 
better services, I had to ask myself: 
what purpose is served by subject- 
ing Palestinians to these dehuman- 
izing conditions? 
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On several occasions I awak- 
ened in the morning to find that we 
had no water in the house. My host 
had to take liter bottles to the 
neighbors to borrow enough for 
breakfast. Water in most of the 
refugee camps Is turned off as 
much as half of the time by the 
Israeli military authorities, since 
the best water sources are diverted 
to irrigate farmland and water 
livestock inside Israel. The water 
which remains in Gaza is very 
salty, and filled with toxic levels of 
pollutants. Needless to say, 
showers as I know them in Brown 
Hall were non-existent in Gaza. 
What is going on when it is more 
important that animals and veg- 
etables have good water than that 
people do? 


Following a warm welcome and a 
wonderful meal and conversation 
together, a 60 year old grandfather 
paused, looked me sadly in the eye, 
and said honestly, “I don’t like the 
Americans because they always 
stand against the Arab, always. 
Perhaps I like you, David, because 
you are one of the people, not the 
government, but your government 
does not want justice, they always 
stand against us.” 


“There is no justice,” a University 
professor told me. “America 

wants to stop Iraq’s occupation of 
Kuwait, and that is good; but 
Israel has occupied us for 26 years 
and America does nothing. Why, 
David?” 


On weekends our team, which 
was supported by the Mennonite 
churches, reunited in a Gaza city 
apartment to discuss our experi- 





ences in the camps, to fax articles 
back to our Chicago headquarters, 
and to strategize about how to 
respond nonviolently to the daily 
confrontations which erupted 
between the occupying soldiers 
and the refugees. With our Gaza 
apartment less than 200 yards from 
Ansar II, a prison infamous for 
ruthless treatment of Palestinian 
prisoners, our discussions about 
how to respond to the violence 
took on a new urgency. 


“We see on American television 
that a post office worker loses only 
his job and kills many people,” a 
young, politically active 20 year 
old told me. But my grandparents 
and parents and I have lost 
everything, we've lost our land, 
our home, our way of life, and we 
have no citizenship, we cannot 
travel, we have no rights as human 
beings, what are we to do?” he 


asks angrily. “This post office 
worker only lost his job!” 


What is the best way to 
respond when the soldiers beat 
down the door at 2 a.m., hood and 
handcuff members of the home, 
and drag them off to prison? 
Military Order #1,281 allows the 
Israeli military authorities to 
imprison any Palestinian for up to 
one year without charges, without 
access to a lawyer, and without a 
trial. In fact, we found ourselves in 
the tragic situation of accepting 
hospitality from Palestinian 
refugees during the day, only to 
have them forcibly taken from the 
house at night. That weekend we 
again spent our nights together, 
almost; we slept in our apartment, 
and they endured prison conditions 
less than 200 yards away. 


Testament 





What is the best way to 
respond when you waken from 
your rooftop sleep to the sound and 
sight of military helicopters 
hovering over homes less than 1/4 
mile away, bombing them because 
the owners are suspected of aiding 
persons “wanted” by the military 
authorities? Despite the Fourth 
Geneva Conventions which forbid 
collective punishment and intimi- 
dation, Israeli military orders make 
this behavior legal. 


How would you respond to 
Military Order #378 which forbids 
Palestinians from walking within 
150 meters of any road during the 
hours of darkness? Or to the order 
which for five years has imposed 
an 8:00 p.m. to morning curfew, 
confining all 800,000 people inside 
their homes, forbidding them to 
even look out the windows? 


What reason do you think 
exists for Military Order #818 
which regulates the types of 
flowers you are allowed to grow 
and limits the numbers which you 
are allowed to plant? Or Military 
Order #1,282 which states that a 
person is assumed guilty unless he 
or she can prove their innocence? 


“We want peace, even though they 
have stolen all our land, we must 
have peace,” a middle-aged father 
said. “We have a home and much 
land near Ashkelon, but we want 
peace; even though they have 
taken our land, we must have 
peace. We need your help, we need 
the help of all the American 
people. They may live on our land 
and in our houses, but at least let 
us alone to live as they do.” 
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As a citizen of this country and 
member of the realm of God, I ask 
myself: can I turn away from these 
people? 


Leaving from the Tel Aviv 
airport to return to Princeton, I was 
asked many questions by the two 
young security officers who were 
responsible to determine whether I 
and my luggage posed a security 
risk to the flight. The attractive 
young woman asking the questions 
reminded me about the dangerous 
Arabs who lived around them, and 
then she asked me directly, “Did 
you meet any locals?” 


David Weaver, M.Div Senior, spent the 
summer in the Gaza Strip, leading a 
Christian Peacemaker Team sup- 
ported by the Mennonite churches. 

The Israeli-Palestinian Peace Accords 
were signed just as he was leaving the 
Middle East to return to Princeton. 
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Pastor's 
Desk 


by The Reverend Linda Lane 


Getting Your Money’s 
Worth from Seminary 
... or, Preparing for the 


Parish While You’re Here 


As I look back at seminary, I 
have one thing to say: it was worth 
it! When I started, three years 
seemed like an impossibly long 
time. After my junior year, having 
two years to go seemed as long as 
three. But, by my senior year, I 
could see the light at the end of the 
tunnel; and now I’m so happy, 
doing what I’m doing, that I would 
do it all again. 


It can be hard to keep sight of 
our calling while we are memoriz- 
ing Greek verbs, cramming for 
church history exams, and living in 
a fishbowl. And, of course, our 
sense of call changes as we grow 
and learn. I am thankful that the 
calling which brought me to 
seminary is being fulfilled in the 
work I do now. [| attribute this 
more to God’s faithfulness than to 
mine — if it were left up to me, I 
would have been out of here a long 
time ago! 





Did seminary prepare me for 
the parish? Yes, if one can be 
prepared for the parish. Seminary 
put me in touch with an infinite 
number of resources. No, I did not 
read all of my assignments. In fact, 
it would be generous to say that I 
read half of the books assigned. 
But I have my reading lists, and 
the bibliographies of the books I 
did read and buy. I also have the 
phone numbers of friends, teach- 
ers, and other colleagues who can 
help answer my questions. Even 
though I’ve graduated, I haven’t 
stopped learning how to be a 
pastor. 

The courses which helped me 
the most were from the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education. I 
loved the practical focus of these 
courses. All the material I learned 
in other courses could be put into 
practice in my Christian Ed 
assignments. In my present work, I 
use the methods I learned not just 
for preparing Sunday School 
classes, but in trying to bring a 
Bible passage to life for a youth 
group, or reminding people of our 
Christian ancestors, or preaching a 
sermon. The interdisciplinary 
nature of Christian Education 
reflects my experience of church 
life. I strongly recommend to 
anyone preparing for the parish 
that you take as many Christian 
Education courses as your sched- 
ule allows. 


The other thing that really 
helped prepare me for the parish is 
field education. I was required to 
work in two different field ed 
positions, but I didn’t feel like that 
was enough, so I worked in five 
different positions altogether. 


Before seminary, I had never 
worked in a church, so I was 
completely lacking in church 
experience, but this may not 
describe everyone’s background. I 
do know that those five different 
positions looked very good on my 
dossier. But, more importantly, I 
gained valuable experience. I got 
to see how other pastors did things, 
and how different churches 
functioned. My fifteen month, full- 
time internship was also extremely 
helpful, especially in gaining 
confidence in my pastoral skills. If 
you can afford to pursue one, I 
would recommend an internship 
highly. Gaining experience as a 
student is a once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity to learn while not 
having all the pressure of being the 
installed pastor, so take advantage 
of these opportunities. 


I’m hardly an authority on life 
as a pastor, but I share with you 
the things that helped me. Now 
that I’m in the parish, I don’t miss 
student life at all ... except for the 
people I met at seminary. I am 
grateful for the training I received 
at PTS, no matter how imperfect or 
flawed. I feel that Princeton gave 
me a foundation of resources from 
which I now draw heavily. I hope 
that your years in seminary are 
swift, that your calling is ever 
before you, and that, when you 
graduate, you continue to serve 
God to the best of your ability. 
God be with you. 


The Reverend Linda Lane, M.Div 92, 
is the associate pastor at Point 
Pleasant (NJ) Presbyterian Church. 
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AfterWords 


In Quaker Meeting 


Look for the light 
the eye-closed oaken slats rolled 
up into his head as maps of 
places that he'll never see 
and concentrate 
inside this womb—she learned in semin- 
ary that the trace is what one needs 
to recreate 
the sign that is the Sun— 


it's dark. 


See night inside 
stained-glass conduits (new for 
Quaker tombs) can feed the ones who 
wander here who feel the warmth 
and duplicate 
within without distortions—people 
birthing, living, rising, dying —fire 
and celebrate 
The Son that bides outside — 


That mark. 


Dwight Davidson 
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